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if additional, detailed information is desired concerning news 
items in this column, write to SCHOOL AND SOCIETY’S Infor. 
mation Service, enclosing 25 cents for each item requested 


U. 8. school and college enrollments wil! reach an 
all-time peak of 41,553,000 in 1956-57, according to 5. M 
Brownell, U. 8. Commissioner of Education... Devereux 
C. Josephs, chairman, President's Committee on Educa 
tion Beyond the High School, has invited the following 
educators to conduct workshops in five regions of the 
country to prepare for regional conferences to be held 
South 
Dodds 
Harold 
Western Interstate Commission tor 
Mrs. Charles Kerby 
Mass.) ; and 


New York 


Anderson, acting director 
Atlanta, Ga. B. I 


dean, University of Illinois College of Education 


next spring: Robert ¢ 
erm Regional Education Board 


I bnarson, director 
Higher Education, Boulder, Colo 
Miller, dean, Radcliffe College 
Carroll V 
 niversity 

The first test of educational TV under state aus- 
pices will begin, Oct. |, in two New York high schools 


Cambridge 


Newsom cxccutive Vice president 


and two teachers’ colleges, The experiment will continue 
April, 1958, and will cost New York State 


carried on 


through 
$179,000, Research and evaluation will ty 
in all phases of this program, which is aimed at helping 
to solve some critical education problems caused by over 
crowding and the teacher shortage and at providing 
a superior means of training teachers to use new teaching 
Free college credit courses by TV, 


open to the general public as part of Chicago’s program 


methods 


of public education, will be offered this month. on educa 
tional TV station WEETW by branches of the 
City Junior College. Under an expanded program, it ts 


Chic ago 


expected that a student will be able to earn a two-year 


junior college diploma entirely by IN 


American college graduates may apply for a limites 


number of Fulbright awards providing for study in 


Latin America and France and for opportunities to serve 
as English language assistants in the secondary school 


Federal 


\pplications may be obtained from the Institute of Inter 


ot the Republic of Germany during 1957-58 
national Education, New York City, and should be sub 
mitted prior to Noy, 1, 1956 . Graduate fellowships 
and scholarships worth $80,000 are available for study 
during the 1957-58 academic year at Leachers College 
Columbia University Ihe awards range trom $1,000 to 
$5,000 each, Inquiries should be addressed to the registrar 
Teachers College, not later than Dee st, 1956 
The government of West Germany and the Inter 
national Cooperations Administration has requested New 
York University to conduct a study of management 
education facilities in Berlin 

The University of Pittsburgh's 169-yearold tradi 
tional undergraduate college is being reorganized into 


three divisions of the disciplines—humanities, natural 
sciences, and social sciences—each to be headed by its own 
dean, Max A, Lauffer and John Geise have been appointed 
deans of natural sciences and of The College 
Barnard College, Columbia University, has 


\dvance 


respec 
tively 
received a $67,500 grant from the Fund for the 
ment of Education to institute a -program this month 
for training secondary school teachers and to begin a 
new weekly colloquium on educational trends and problems 


..» Associate degrees in engineering will be awarded 


Continued on page 92) 
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Are We Spending Too Much 


on Higher Education? 


By ROBERT L. WILLIAMS 


University of Michigan 


Aw WE SPENDING too much money on higher ENROLLMENTS 


education? Can we find more economical ways Tota 1 stat ‘ 


Average Appropriation Per 
Student Enrolled, Expressed in 1955 Dollars 


tion? These questions arise naturally when we 1929 $578 
154 1 (Increase 41 


of spending our appropriations for higher educa 


review the increase in appropriations to state 


supported colleges and universities which have On the sole basis of average appropriation per 


multiplied fourfold since 1929 student enrolled, after adjustments for variations 


But the number of students enrolled in these !" the purchasing power of the dollar, it appears 


, o Alt , 
institutions has more than doubled since 1929, that we are spending 41% more per student 


que . > . 
Are we spending more money than we should than in 1929. Is this increased. expenditure jus 


after giving proper consideration to the enroll tihiable? 


ment increase? Furthermore, it is predicted that There are several disadvantages in using an 


today’s enrollment will be doubled by 1970. average appropriation per student enrolled as 


There have been many changes in the purchas- 4 Measure of support of higher education. ‘This 
ing average appropriation charges all services of 


of living is approximately 60% higher than in 


power ol the dollar since 1929, ‘Today's cost 
higher education to the student enrollment 
1929. It takes more dollars than ever before to . When many of the functions performed, such as 


' | 
purchase the same unit of educational service. research and experimentation, extension, and 


. ‘ ’ 
Then, too, the services rendered by a state other services to the state, would be performed 


college or university have been broadened since Whether the enrollment was larger or smaller 


1929. The colleges and universities continue to This average appropriation also fails to take 


regard teaching and research as their primary !"0 consideration two fundamental factors af 


mission, but they are called upon to render ex fecting instructional costs: the class distribution 


panded services in business, industry, medicine of the student body, 1¢., freshmansophomor 


dentistry, law, agriculture, and in many other JUMLor-sentot and graduate or graduate-pro 


areas. [hese services require higher appropria fessional students; and the courses studied by 


tions than would be expected if the services were the students 


not rendered. The most valuable characteristic of the aver 


‘ all 
Most of the basic facts are brought out in the age appropriation pet student enrolled is its 


following summary of appropriations’ and en simplicity. It is easy to compute and seemingls 


rollments in all state-supported colleges and uni- ©45Y understand, It is widely used by state 


} 1 
versities in 21 states, for which comparable rec legislatures, budget officers, and other appropria 


ords are available for the period since 1929 tion agencies as the best single and simple 


measure ol adequac of appropriations 
APPROPRIATIONS 
; ‘The three most important factors affecting 
; costs of operating institutions of higher educa 
All appropriations discussed in this report are net" tion are students, faculty and stalf, and the 
appropriations from tax funds for operations only. Tuition 
receipts and other income are not included. Appropria phy ical plant and facilities. 
tions for capital outlay are not included. Each state for 
which comparable data are available is included: Arizona The college student as a factor affecting costs. 
California, Florida, Georgia, Hlinois, Indiana, lowa, Kansas, Ihe 
Mississippi Missouri, Montana, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Rhode Island, South instructional costs. Studies of instructional costs 
‘ r F 70 iscons } as no effort to 
Dakets, Wamingwn, Wiseoasis. There was 80 eis in representative universities indicate that for 
select” states, other than the availability of comparable 


class level of the students enrolled affects 


information over the years each $1 spent-on the education of a freshman or 
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sophomore, $2, on the average, is required to 
purchase the same size unit of educational serv 


ice lor a junior-senior; and $4, at least, is re 


quired to purchase the same size unit of educa 


tional service for a student enrolled in the 


graduate school or the graduate-professional 
schools of medicine, law, dentistry, public health, 
or social work. 

There are many more advanced students en 
rolled in our universities today than in the past. 
At the University of Michigan, as an illustration, 
in 1929 only 2,519 graduate and graduate-pro 
fessional students were enrolled. In 1956, 7,836 
are enrolled. In 25 years the number of graduate 
and graduate-professional students has increased 
in the University of Michigan by 5,317, and the 
percent has increased from 26% to 36% of the 
total student body, This actual and percentage 
increase at the most expensive instructional level 
makes a substantial increase in the average per 
student cost of higher education 

The program of studies pursued by the student 
also alfects the operating costs of an institution, 
A university can expect to spend from its own 
funds—exclusive of the expt nditures of the stu 
dent for room, board, books, and other items 
some $4,000 for one medical student for one year. 
One student in a school of dentistry for one year 
will require institutional expenditures of about 
$5,500. One student in public health will cost 
even more, The least expensive areas. of instruc 
tion are in general education, or liberal arts, at 
the junior college level or freshman-sophomore 
to see that the fresh 


the 


years. Every effort is made 


man in liberal arts receives instruction of 


same high quality as that offered to a medical 
student—although the instruction provided the 
freshman costs only one fourth of the amount 
required for the medical student. 

Not 


since 


only has college enrollment increased 
1929 


occurred at the most expensive cost level—the 


but much of this enrollment has 
graduate school and the graduate-professional 
schools of medicine, law, dentistry, public health, 
and social work. It cannot be assumed that two 
institutions with comparable total enrollments 
should have approximately equal operating costs 
fields of 


unless the distribution by classes and 


study are the same. 


The college faculty as a factor affecting costs. 
About 80% of the budget for operations of a 


university usually goes into salary and wage pay 


84 


ments to the faculty and supporting staff, Since 
such a large proportion of the budget is ex 
pended on salaries, it is clear that, if we are 
spending too much for higher education in the 
United States, it is due primarily to excessively 
high salaries. But faculty salaries are too low 
and must be increased substantially if we are to 
attract a sufficient number of young men and 
women of high intellectual promise into the 
teaching profession. 

Ihe requirements for entering college teaching 
are, in amount of time, essentially the same as 
entering the prolessions of medicine, law, or 
dentistry—seven or eight years of required educa 


Lhe 


not as high from teaching 


tion beyond high school, as a minimum, 
financial returns are 
as from professional practice. In fact, very few 
college faculties can, as a group, report increases 
in real annual earnings of one to five percent 
considerably below the increases for agricultural 
workers, miners, and other wage earners 

In the United States as a whole, the average 
per capita net disposable income has increased 
nearly 50% since 1939. At the same time, college 
faculties find their net disposable income has 
decreased an estimated 20%, 

Could the fact that college faculty salaries 
have not kept pace with increases in income in 
other professional areas be the result of having 
more teachers than actually needed for the 
number of students to be taught? Statistics on 
the ratio of students to teachers will vary from 
Such 


quently used as yardsticks to measure the ade 


institution to institution, ratios are fre 
quacy of the number of faculty members on the 
staff of a particular college or university. They 
were developed for use with colleges which are 
primarily undergraduate and for colleges with 
a singleness of purpose. Such ratios were not de 
vised for specific measures of the adequacy of 
faculty size in complex educational institutions 
embracing 12 to 15 schools and colleges, with 
educational programs ranging from one to 10 
years beyond high school. 

The 


institution 


number of teachers needed for a given 


should be determined by a careful 
analysis of the need of each department within 
the institution. Some departments perform quite 
satisfactorily with a ratio of 1:20, while others 
may require a ratio of 1:4. 

institutions the teacher-student ratio 


1929 the 


In most 


has increased between and present. 
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We cannot, then, charge our increased average 
appropriation per student enrolled to the em 
ployment of a proportionately larger number of 
teachers than in earlier years. 

There is a popular impression, however, that 
the work assignment of the teacher is not as 
heavy as that of his counterpart who earns his 
living as a practitioner in the same professional 
field. In most institutions, however, the faculty is 
caretully assaying the number of teachers needed, 
the size of classes, and other factors which are 


related to the number of teachers needed. It is 
hard to believe that college faculties want to swell 
their ranks unnecessarily when they surely under 
stand that their salaries would be higher if avail 
able 


members. 


funds were divided among fewer faculty 


Furthermore, the faculty member in a univer 
sity is expected to do a great deal more than 


teach. If he secures promotion, he must be a 


research scholar spending many hours each week 
in widening the horizon of human knowledge. In 
addition, he is called upon to render service to 


the public through consultations public ap 


service on local, state, or national 


pe aTAatTices, 
public study committees, and in many other ways 

The amount and types of service rendered by 
state-supported colleges and universities is awe 
some and inspiring. The state's responsibility in 
the field of mental hygiene has increased tre 
mendously since 1929; much of this increased 
responsibility was fostered and is now met by 
the faculties of the state-supported colleges and 
universities. The research and experimentation 


by these faculties in agriculture, engineering, 


business, and other areas of human activity are 
responsible for much of our present high stand 
ards of living. Demands for services to the public 
schools in the state have increased. Educational 
uses of radio and television and other extension 
education 


services have brought the benefits of 


into the most removed communities of a state 
These are all appreciated by the recipients of the 
Such 


existed only in a limited degree in 


unk nown or 
19 iy 


SETVICES, services were cither 
Con 
sequently, they were responsible for only a small 
part of the average per student appropriation 


in 1929. Today, however, these services occupy a 


sizable portion of the budget of all state-support 


ed institutions and are responsible for a larger 
share of the average cost per student enrolled 


Another sign of our times, the broad changes in 
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the philosophy of social security for all employee 
groups, has increased the average appropriation 
The 


and of most colleges and universities did not in 


per student budgets of state governments 


clude large sums for retirement, insurance, social 


security, group insurance, and other “fringe 


benelits” now extended to all employees of stat 
supported colleges and universities. These em 
ployees could not and should not have been 
denied these benefits. It was not until the school 
year 1954-55 that employees in state colleges and 
universities became eligible to participate in the 
Old Age (Social Se 


curity), 


Insurance 
Federal 


other groups of employees some 25 years 


and Survivors’ 


as provided by legislation for 


Ago 
Ihe addition of employee benefits which were 
1uv9 


not provided in the costs of education in 


tend to overemphasize the increased costs ol 


higher education today 


[he 


provision ol more te llowships and s« holarships to 


State now assumes responsibility for the 


students in all classes, far in excess of those 


1929 


pro 
vided in This is perhaps another retlee 
tion of the changing social philosophy 

Many of the 


the aver ipe 


factors adding to the increase in 


appropriation pel student are not 


direct instructional costs 


The physical plant of the institution as a factor 
affecting costs. A large number of buildings have 
I hes 


innual costs of opera 


been erected on the campus since the wat 
new buildings add to thi 


tion because provision must be made for heat 


light, power, water, and maintenance ol each 


building added to our resources—to say nothing 
of the cost for the capital outlay involved 
erected 


Some ol 


buildings were 
1927 1947 


Universitie through 


In most states few 


vers 


it state expense between ind 


of our leading lived this 


period without receiving any state appropriations 


for new buildings. By 1939-40 the classroom 


buildings were bulging at the seams, since en 


10% since the last 
1947 


physical 


rollments had increased 35% 


buildings were erected. By when the vet 


erans returned, the facilities were 
adequate for less than 50% of the enrollment 
Most 


class schedules from 8:00 a.m. to 10 p.m Should 


institutions in the late 1940's operated 


they return to such schedules today, we would 


not save a large amount of operating funds 


College faculties make decisions similar to those 


made by executives in other areas of economic 


endeavor. When the university enrollment was 
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too large to be accommodated in a normal work 
ing day in the existing plant, the day was stretch 
ed out in the same fashion that industry works 
two or three shifts to meet such a situation. When 
the veterans were graduated, college cnrollments 
dropped for a few years and the faculties made a 
perfectly natural adjustment—they shortened th 
workday to a more normal 8:00 to 4:00 or 8:00 
to 5:00. 

Colleges today have more buildings than eve 


before, but college enrollments are now larger 


than ever before. So, in most institutions, night 
classes are again becoming a part of the normal 
pattern and will remain so for years to come. 
Can the institution increase its efficiency in 
plant use if it Operates on the quarter plan o1 
operates for 12 months a year? Most colleges and 
universitics operate during the summer months, 
whether they call it the quarter plan, the semester 
plan, or by another name, Many universities find 
that 65% of their students work for some of then 
college expenses while in school, This group must 


work in the summer to make money to return in 
the fall Consequently, very few institutions en 
roll as much as 50% of their fall enrollment dur 
ing the summer session, because the student can 
not be forced to attend during the summer 
Immediately after the war, the veteran wished 
to complete his education as soon as possible and 
he received subsidy through the Veterans Admin 
istration while in summer school—but even with 


added 


enroll over 


incentive, summer schools did not 
50% of their fall This 


low summer enrollment existed in all colleges 


this 
enrollment 
and universities, 
semester or the quarter plan, 

Surveys of the use of existing classroom facili 
other 


ties usually show that laboratories and 


specialized instructional rooms are used at 


capacity during the school year and that ordi 


nary multipurpose classrooms are used to some 
70% of full capacity each hour in the day 
half of the 


buildings and equipment were given by privat 


In most state institutions about 
donors or were erected on a self-liquidating basis, 
as are dormitories, student activities buildings 
stadiums, and the like. 

\ review of the operations budget of colleges 
and universities will show that very few spend as 
much as two percent of the value of their in 
structional buildings and equipment annually 
for repairs, renovation, modernization, and other 


attempts to offset rat preciation. In other words, 
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whether they operated on the 


we depreciate our buildings and equipment at 
the rate that would provide renewal every 50 
years. This low rate of depreciation is incon 
ceivable to a person in business or industry, in 
which it is common to provide for complete 
renewal in 10 or 15 years. 

Out of all 


fectiveness, the state-supported college and uni 


these studies in administrative ef 


versity can offer some assurances to the citizens 
who support them: 


There 


fective operation in each college and university. 


is a recognized need fot economical ef 


Higher education has been far more effective in 
rendering high-quality service at low costs than 
it has been in advising its public of these serv 
ices. Consequently, some segments of our public, 
as they note the rising costs of higher education, 
believe—at first glance—that our institutions aré 
not managed effectively. Most colleges and uni 
versities operate on financial limitations and 
fiscal rigidity that would be harmful to industry 

Salaries constitute about 80% of the usual 
college budget. Salaries are not too high but are 
actually in danger of being too low to attract 
promising young men and womcn. 

All colleges do not render the same services 
and, consequently, do not need the same amount 
of support, even though their enrollment may 
be the same 
teach 
Dhis 
duplication of curricular offerings is not neces 


Wastelul 


only when two or more institutions offer dupli 


In each state, several institutions may 


the same subjects and degree programs 
sarily wastelul duplication occurs 
cate programs to a very few students in a subject 


which could be as well served by one institution 

Quality in education, as in other commodities 
or services which must be bought and paid for, 
No one 


quality. Not one wants to return to the educa 


costs more wants education of a lowe 


tional practices of 1929 or 1939, even though they 


may be less expensive. We live in a world of 


atomic energy unthought of in 1929. Today the 


usual freshman chemistry laboratory requires 


equipment that would have been most satis 


factory for a doctoral candidate in chemistry in 


1929 
As our enrollments grow, especially in the 
advanced areas of specialization, and as our 


services to the state increase, we may expect to 


find the regate cost of education increasing 


agg 
incon 


These increased costs, however, are not 


sistent with the services rendered. 
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Education for Security of Mind 


By JAMES E. ALLEN, JR. 


Commissioner 


of Education 


New York State Education Department 


| AM CONVINCED that we shall fail in our at 
ot 


in the 


tempts to educate our young people today 


and tomorrow for successtul livir world 


uo 
Ip 


which is theirs if we do not recognize the need 


mind. Education 


ol 


necessary 


of educating for security ol 


which hopes to give security mind must go 


beyond that which is lor earning 


living 
I he 


adequate 


knowledge that one is able to earn an 


achieve a reasonabk 


mind, and there can 


living and to 


standard of material security is, COUTSE basi 


and essential to security of 
be no relaxation of our eflorts to give our young 


people the best possible training for the jobs 


and careers which will be theirs. However, s¢ 


curity of mind demands that each individual be 
task which is com 


ol 


This education which aim 


educated also for the broadet 


all 


brotherhood of man 


mon to that of citizen and member the 


to develop security of mind must foster first of 
all a sense of individual worth and personal re 
sponsibility. Ihe possibility of mass destruction 
has sharpened our sense of the dignity and worth 
individual, and it has, at the same time 
No 


mind, each 


the 


ol 


reminded anew that man is an island.” 


lo be ol 
be educated to an acceptance of his responsibility 
He 


the 


us 


secure individual must 


to his fellow men must be 


ol 


educated 


to himself and 


understanding world in 


He full 


est’ possible development of his abilities and 


educated to an 


which he lives must be to the 


talents. 
lo provide a program which meets the needs 
of educating for security of mind ts the challenge 


shall 


for 


of education in our time. If we succeed, we 


again have generations ol pronecrs PO? 


ward with courage and conviction into the un 


of 


age, the age of 


charted ways the atomic age, the hydrogen 


interplanetary travel, the age ol 
still undreamed wonders and developments 
It is obvious that in our endeavor to provide 


an educational program which meets this chal 


lenge we are facing a task of tremendous mag 


is president of the Un 
York 


1956 


the inaugural address 
the State of New 
Albany, May 4 


From 
of 
Faducation 


versity ind Commissioner of 
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been enter 


ol 


and 


nitude. Education alwavs has an 


| 


prise full of p oblems because the vreat re 


ol th 
fulfill 


today, 


sponsibility its 


ol 


itions ltloweve) 


purpose complex 


variety program necessary to its obli 


in the world olf the 


problems and difhculties have multiplied and 


Il ik 


anprece dented 


broadened situation which ts 


make 


educational 


to create a 


ing and will continue to 


! 
demands on out system 


Lhe problem which is most readily apparent 


and most easily understood is that of numbers 


Since 1950, nearly arters ol a mullion 


ade dl 


secondary 


thre qj! 


boys and girls have been to the rolls of 


our elementary and schools—an in 


/ t is expected that almost a mil 
lion more will be added between now and 1965 
In our colleges and universities enrollments may 
well be doubled I his 
in numbers cre host of other problems 


ol 


is also 


within 15 years vrowth 
atcs a 
variety 


L here 


emphasizing quality 


the need tor space, the need tor pro 


grams, the need for more teachers 


th imperative needs for 


while struggling to meet the demands of quantity 

Then, 
planned in terms of thy 
ol 


in a world of increasing population which 


bye 
Wi 


wo ile to 
peo} 


too, the educational program must 


needs olf society 


must find ways preparing young 


live 
creates turther problems ol housing 


We 


need 


tran pP i 


tation, and human relations must devise 


programs which satisfy the for scientifie 


and technological growth, and, at the same time, 


provide the additional understanding which will 
citizens to be 


enable future 


ol 


masters, not servants, 


the they bring about 


I hie of 


these problems is forcing education into an era 


deve lopment 


of the need for sdlutions 


urgency 


ol rapid expansion and change. Present methods 


must be reexamined and re-evaluated terms 


ol 


itt 


their efhciency in providing solutions for 


these new problems When current practices 


ind plans are judged to be inadequate we must 
be 
Wi 


to discard 


resourcetul and creative in finding 
will have 
old 


patterns 


then new 


wavs to be willing to « xperiment, 


some theorie ind traditions, to 


change set 
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We must make certain, however, that in the 


urgency of the need for finding solutions for 


these new problems we do not allow ourselves to 


REPORT 


Opie nt 


forego the co-ordination of planning and devel 


which is essential for orderly, efficient, 


economical change and expansion 


‘ducational Development in Nigeria 


By S. W. CHIANAKWALAM 


Nigerian Office, London, England 


ry.’ 
I HE CHIEF REASON lor the progress Nigeria has 


made in the field of education is due to the zeal 


of missionaries. With the exception of Portu 


Catholi who were in some 


u 
ue »( 


parts of the Western Region of Nigeria in the 


pricsts, 


15th and 16th centuries, the first EKuropean mis 
sionaries to work in Nigeria were Presbyterian 
Wesleyan Church 


Society, with the 


and members of Britain's 


Missionary whose connection 
education of Nigeria dates back to 1841. 
debt ol 


owe a gratitude to the 


Nigerians 
missionaries for laying the foundations of educa 
tion in the country, especially to the late Miss 
Mary 


the people of the 


59 years, labored among 
Nigeria, 


esteem of all 


Slessor, who, fo 
Eastern Region of 


earning the devotion, love, and 
Nigerians and Europeans irrespective of class ot 
creed Queen Klizabeth II, who visited Calabar 
in February, 1956, laid a wreath on her grave 
Not until 1899 was the first government school 
edu 


built to meet the tremendous demand fot 


cation which, even at that early date in the his 


tory of Nigeria, had become apparent From 
1899 to 1934, when the Yaba Higher College was 
secondary and schools 


opened, the grammal 


were continually improved and expanded to 
train the clerical staff required for government 
departments and other institutions. Unfortu 
nately, Nigerian youths tended to break away 
completely from the ordinary life of the com 
munity to become bad imitations of Europeans 

Education is expanding very rapidly and at all 
levels. Nigerians and European members of the 
value of high 


government service recognize the 


standards and are working together to ensure 
that every educational performance measures up 
to that found in other parts of the Common 
wealth, Its pace of advancement depends on 
such factors as custom, religion, and tribal tradi 


tions, and requires each level to be examined 


region by region. The country’s general educa 


tion programs are at four levels—primary, se¢ 


ondary, technical, and higher. 


Primary education in the Western and Eastern 


Regions is mainly the responsibility of voluntary 


agencies, which have benefited considerably 


under the grants-in-aid system introduced by the 
ikducation Ordinance of 1948. The percentage of 


children at school in 1953 was 40% in the east, 


10% in the west, and five per cent in. the north 
But now there are places in primary schools for 
all who desire them in the Western Region, and 
the Eastern Region hopes to make similar pro 
vision during 1956. ‘There are nearly 10,000 
primary schools altogether. 

but the 


127, 


of expansion is limited because insufficient can 


Secondary schools numbet rate 


didates of the required standards have come for 
ward for training as teachers. All too often those 
with the Cambridge School Certificate have used 
othe 


certificate as a 


this passport to posts 


which, financially or otherwise, have been more 


Much 


recently to improve the salaries and status of 


attractive than teaching. has been done 
teachers. 

The most advanced educational institution is 
the University College at Ibadan, inaugurated in 
1948. At present, it has a teaching staff of 134 
(including 17 professors) and 525 (including 20 
women) undergraduates in residence working in 
the faculties of arts, science, medicine, and agri 
The 
grees granted by the University of London, 

Medical 
degree course at Ibadan, but the large teaching 


culture students work for external de 


students pursue only part of their 


hospital to open in 1956 will provide clinical 
full course. ‘The hospital will 
($9,800,000) and is designed to 


training for the 
£3.500,000 


produce 50 fully qualified physicians a year, 


cost 


Only a fraction of the population of Nigeria, 
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which is about 33,000,000, could ever be admitted 
as undergraduate students of the college, but 
through its Extra-mural Department the college 
tries to reach a wider public. Extra-mural courses 
are held in about 150 centers, and the courses 
last for at least 10 weeks. The department also 
courses on such sub 


offers residential vacation 


jects as local government, trade unionism, 
further education, and journalism 

In 1952, 
cation of the greatest importance to Nigeria, the 
College of Arts, 


opened to meet the need of higher education on 


another institution of higher edu 


Science and Technology, was 


the lines of a polytechnic in a wide range of sub 
jects not normally offered by a university. There 


are also trade centers and technical institutes 


where technical education of a lower standard 
1S provided 

The 
Yaba, 


electrical, mechanical, 


most advanced technical institute is at 


near Lagos It offers senior courses in 
and civil engineering and 
junior courses in subprotessional engineering, 
and woodworking. It accommodates 340 
stall of 38 


Knugu in the east 


printing, 
similar 


Kaduna 


seven trade centers where 


students and a There are 


institutions at and 
in the north. There are 
apprentices between the ages of 15 and 17 learn 
10 different trades, including general mechanics, 
carpentry, cabinet-making, and motor mechanics 


J his 


5,000 Nigerian students studying 


\ll these do not meet our requirements 


year there are 
at British institutions. Others are studying in the 
United States, Canada, and in many other 
countries 


Considerable advance in girls’ education has 


RESEARCH 


been reported in recent years. Vigorous adult 


education and mass literacy campaigns are in 


creasing and straining the resources of the Adult 
Education Section of the Education Departments 
of the regions and the Federal Government. 
One of our main problems is the uncertainty 
of obtaining a qualified teaching staff. Another 


is that, no matter how healthy the financial re 


sources otf a country may be, it is often difficult to 
ascertain the cost of educational expalision cs 
pecially when it varies from year to year. 
Expenditure for education from public funds 
in 1938 was just under £300,000 ($840,000). In 
1955-56 it was about £9,000,000 ($25,200,000), in 
addition to expenditure by missions which still 
staff and operate many primary and secondary 
schools with financial assistance from the govern 
ment 
Mission announced a 


the Catholic 


plan to build a University College in the Eastern 


Last yea! 


Region. This is one of a number of schemes to 


develop the educational standards ol thre 

country 
Under the 1954 Constitution, which gave the 

Nigeria 


exclusively 


three regions of vreater autonomy, ed 
either 
I his 


means that there is no single public education 


ucation 18 not controlled by 


the Federal Government or the regions 


service, ¢ onsequently the standard of education 


in the country varies from region to region 


We Nigerians are deeply grateful for the large 


sums of money we have received from Britain's 


Colonial Development and Welfare funds which 


have contributed so much to our educational 


developments 


College Leaders Remember High School 


By RICHARD P. BAILEY’ 


Board of Regents of Wisconsin State College 


‘ 
C ous 


mentary 


STUDENT LEADERS come through ele 


and secondary school experiences the 


same as other college students. ‘To determine 


the experiences met and the common attitudes 
of the 10 top student leaders at each of the 10 


Wisconsin state colleges, the writer undertook 
The assistance of John W. M. Rothney, University of 


Wisconsin, in this study is greatly appreciated 
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the study reported below during the second 


semester of 1955-56 
The 
campuses were chosen by college public relations 


likely to 


leaders at each 


14 men and 56 women on the 10 college 


directors, who were deemed to be most 
the names and records of 
The 100 student 
leges with a total enrollment of 12,000 and with 


know 


college. leaders attended col 
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individual student bodies numbering from 900 


to 2,000, Their leadership is in student body 


presidencies, music, drama, athletics, fraternities 


and sororities, religious clubs, publications, 


speech, honor societies, and kings and queens 
ol special events, 


\ questionnaire was administered to th 


group, through the public relations directors 


to determine just who they were and what they 
doing in college. It was found that 67 of 
the 100 were 


10,000 


wor? 
from farms or communities of less 


I hey 


own way through college 


than were working 75% olf then 


Their college grades 


were almost entirely A’s and B's, with only five 


falling in the “mostly C” range. Six were mat 


ricd, and 29 were engaged, pledged, or “at 


tached.”” ‘They had a median of 15 close friends 


in college and they knew a median number of 


’*®5 fellow students. Sixteen hours of their week 


ly time were devoted to study outside of class 


(median), but the range extended from a low 
a high of 40 
friends by the 


They 


median of eight 


ol five to Faculty members were 


considered top leaders without 
claimed the triendship of a 


When 
to then 


CxCE ption 


teachers they needed 


advice, 51 went first parents; 22 coun 


seled with a fellow student; 10 sought the guid 


ance ol a faculty member; nine, a clergyman 


and eight went to six other sources 


\ second and longer questionnaire sought 


answers from the 100 college leaders about thei 


high-school experiences, A summary of the most 


significant of the replies is presented in ‘Table | 


TABLE | 


High-School Experiences of 100 Wisconsin State College Student 
Leaders Chosen trom 10 Campuses by Public Relations Directors 


Mad 


hilty-five students claimed a very happy adoles 
cence, 25% said it was mostly happy. Nom 
had Then 
tained a median grade in school of 10th grad 


family income 


while 


very sad reminiscences fathers at 


and their mothers a median of grad 
Sixty-nine of the LOO said that the 
the in high school was the same as 
friends’, A 


was claimed by 15; a higher income, by 16 


90 


while wert 


thei lower relative family incom« 


: le vcs 


The high-school courses, extracurricular actiy 
ities, and physical skills learned while in high 
valuable by the 
lable 2. 


college men and 36 of 


schoo] and considered most 


college leaders are summarized in 

Iwenty-three of the 
the women “went steady” at some time while 
Ot the 96 who had dates belore 


had 


freshmen, 19 as high-schoo! sophomores, 11 as 


in high se hool. 


going to college, 54 them as high-school 


clementary school students, seven as high-school 


juniors, and five as high-school seniors. Four 


had no dates prior to college, 


Among adults, 47 of the leaders thought that 


mothers had the most influence on them as high 


> 


school students Teachers were next with 32 


and fathers last with 25. Four students listed 


If the students could 
do 34 


men 


both fathers and mothers 


relive their high-school years they would 


things differently, with “study harder’ 


tioned 30 times and heading the list 


The subjects of this study made up a select 


group ol students from colleges which are prt 


marily teacher-training institutions. ‘The col 


enroll approximately two-thirds teacher 


trainees and one-third liberal arts or preproles 


sional students, Eighty-four of the 100 student 


leaders plan to be teachers The student leaders 


stood out in their colleges as being dispropor- 
teacher-training divisions, earn 


tionately from 


ing higher grades than average, working to pay 
more of their own way than average, participat 
ing in more activities, claiming more friends 
and being less likely than average 


They 


com 


than average, 
to be married, engaged, or going steady 


resembled their classmates in size of home 
munity, fathers’ occupation, and hours of study 


The 


years by 


outside of class “average” has been ob 


a study of recorded in 
blanks 


students and by 


tained over the 


formation from admission filled out by 


ill state college studies of the 


total student body by individual colleges. 
The selection of English and typing as high 


school courses most valuable to the college 


eaders is as interesting as is the absence of 


foreign languages (Latin was claimed to be most 
valuable by only two students) and the relatively 
small number choosing history, mathematics, and 


SCICTICE The Importance placed On SWIMMING 


as a physical skill developed while in high school 


high schools do not 
Phat 10 


considered no physical skill “most valuable” may 


is surprising, since smaller 


generally have indoor pools students 
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TABLE 2 


High-School Courses, Activities, and Physical Skills Thought to Be Most 
Valuable by 100 Wisconsin State College Student Leaders from 10 Campuses 


not be an indictment of high-school physical 
education programs, but rather credit for varied 
programs producing many valuable skills The 
same charitable interpretation can hardly be 
made of the importance assigned football as a 
Many 


a great deal of time 


valuable skill by only four of the 44 men 
of the high-schools devote 
and teacher-energy specifically to the develop 


skill 


“Going steady” in high-school seems frequent 


ment of the 


ly to be a part of the background of the college 
leaders, with boy-girl relationships early in high 
rather than the 


schoo! the rule exception, It is 


EVENTS 


- 


interesting to observe that, as high-school stu 


dents, the college leaders made excellent aca 


demic records, attended church regularly, had 


happy generally, and were influ 


¢ xpel neces 


enced largely by mothers, teachers, and fathers 


in that order. Here, apparently, were no social 


rebels 
It appears that the experiences and attitudes 


of student leaders merit continued and wide 


study, since their influence on other students 


in college and high-school is great and thei 


contribution to society following graduation may 


be of much significance 


The Graduate School Professor 
and Research 


thrill to the 


I. AN APPROPRIATELY timely editorial in the 
School Record 1956), of the 
Ohio State University, Dean Everett Walters ba! 
\ New 


necessary for his 


Graduate (June, 


ances the values of “Research vs Boat 


Dock.” He 
faculty to utilize the summer vacation period for 


the 


realizes that it is 


relaxation in a non-academic way. But in 


same breath, he asks if the entire off-duty period 
should be given over to relaxing activities, 1.¢ 
if a graduate school professor should spend 15 


deck. His 


in serious research during 


weeks in building a_ boat answer is 


“Not 


this 


cl ar: to envavce 


much of free time seems to us a failure to 


assume one of the responsibilities of a faculty 
member.” 
Walters 1s 


graduate professors those who have only 


Dean correct in turning down as 
a dow 
toral thesis as evidence of their research experi 
ence. He is also right in insisting that “anyone 
intellectual 


who professes to follow an career 
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active research 


should pursuit of 


and to the opportunity of conveying the results 


ol research to others.” There is no time like the 


present—the off-duty period 


Quite a number of graduate professors direct 


doctoral candidates in research projects in spite 


of the fact that they have done little or no re 


search since their own doctoral days. Such pro 


fessors, sometimes backed by administrators, ce 
fend 
occupied with teaching, counseling, 


lack 


1c 


themselves on the ground that they are 


and public 


duties, and that they therelore, the time 


and the energy to do arch 


lo the extent that a university allows a pro 


fessor to have an overloaded program of classes, 


committees, and other obligations, it is possible 


to sympathize with this argument. University 


administrators must realize that it takes time, 


funds to significant 


They should do all 


energy, and even carry on 


research project they can 
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to encourage the professor. One who is active 
in research can enrich his classroom teaching and 
can truly direct doctoral candidates. 

On the other hand, some graduate prolessors, 
in the words of Dean Walters, “have fallen into 
easy ways or have never learned to discipline 
themselves to carry on either independent or co 
They might stress their con 


operative studies.’ 


tribution as teachers, guidance counselors, in 


spirers of youth, and committee workers, ‘Tru 


enough, but how can one teach graduate courses 
without the specialized knowledge that comes 


from constant and careful research? A research 


scholar must also be a good teacher if his gifts 
are to be of maximum benefit to his students. 
It does not scem necessary for a prolessor to be 
all things to all students, faculty members, and 
administrators. To be a scholar and a teacher 
should sufhice 

school and even 


Graduate administrators, 


those of liberal-arts and professional colleges, 
must ask themselves what they want in their staff 


If they 


a group ol 


want what is distinctive lor a university, 


teacher-scholars, then they must 
actively encourage their prolessors to do bette 


W.W.B 


SOPHOMORE DIVISIONAL READING 
AT LAWRENCE 


LHe eiRst major curriculum change in a decade 
J le) 


teaching and, especially, better research, 


will be inaugurated at Lawrence College (Apple 
Wis.) in the fall of 1956. 


Lawrence scrapped its 


ton, ‘Ten years ago 


traditional freshman 


English course in favor of a freshman studies 
program in the humanities, an “airplane view” 
of what college is all about. 


Ihe 


freshman studies; it was created not only because 


new course is a logical continuation of 


of the success of that course, but equally to lead 


into major and honors work in the last two 


years. Sophomore divisional reading, as the new 
offering will be known, will be a prestige coursé 
that will be a joint effort of 12 faculty members 
and 45 invited students, a ratio of one to four 


Where 


three great areas of human thought 


freshman studies examined each of the 
the social 
sciences, the natural sciences, and humane letters 

through the reading of unabridged works in 
each field, a student in sophomore divisional 
reading will elect one of the three for narrowing 
the focus before the major field is actually chosen 


Fach area will examine a basic problem to 
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reveal the kind of thinking and methodology in 
that field. In literature and the arts, the problem 
will be the period of the Renaissance. 

In social science and history, the problem dur 
ing the first semester will deal with ‘‘the rise of 


the city,” and in the second semester, “decision 
making in urban society.” 

Specialized problems in natural science and 
mathematics include the velocity of light, the 
nature of mathematical knowledge, a study of 
protozoa, and the logic of the scientific method, 


The 


years of study of the Lawrence 


new course is the result of more than two 
curriculum by a 
the 
1952 
under the presidency of Nathan M. Pusey and 


the 


committee operating under a grant from 


Carnegic Corporation. It was begun in 


continued under administration of Pres. 
Douglas M. Knight. Howard Troyer, professor of 


nelish, was chairman of the committee. 


WORKERS’ TRAVEL TOURS 
UNESCO 


tries traveled abroad in mid-1956 on Unesco study 


SOME 1,200 workers from 16 coun 
tours in Europe. ‘The 57 groups taking part in 
the scheme ranged from Danish tailors and trans 
port workers to Italian fishermen, from Israeli 
clerks and office employees to Dutch hotel and 
restaurant workers, and from women public 
health workers in the United Kingdom to Ger 
man miners and gardeners. For many workers, 
this was their first visit to a foreign country and, 
during their stay, they met men and women do. 
ing similar jobs to their own. Arrangements for 
accommodation, visits, and sightseeing tours were 
organized by the host unions and workers’ travel 
associations, 


Unesco study tours were first started in 


1,570 


Since 
1952, 
The | 


one country to another, all other expenses be 


workers have benefited by them. 


nesco grants cover the cost of travel from 


ing met by the workers’ organization, the em 


ployers, or the workers themselves. In 1956, 


Unesco is contributing $40,000 to these tours, 
and the various organizations will spend approxi 


mately $120,000. 
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(Continued from page 82) 

(Mass.) Institute's 
commencing with the fall | 
on practical physiology for 
practicing obstetrician-gynocologist 


Evening 
short- 
women 


in the Lowell Lechnological 


Division term 
term course 


taught by a will 
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open for its sixth year this fall in the Evening College 


University of Cincinnati (Ohio) 


A course in general oceanography for undergrad 
uates is being offered for the first time this fall at the 
University of Rhode Island Lakeland College 
Plymouth, Wis.) is the name of 90-year-old Mission 
House College, Evangelical and Reformed Church college 
ow The new International Christian University 
in Tokyo, Japan, a institution of 
School of 


new 


bilingual graduate 


schools, will open its first Graduate Education 


1957, and is soliciting donations of back volumes 


April 


of professional journals of education, including ScHoot 


AND Society prior to and through volume 49 For 


Protessor 
Burlington, Vt 


needs, write to 


Woodbine St S 


details of 


R. Andrews, 6 


Emeritus Benjamis 


NEW POSTS... 

Jack Dalton, librarian 
director 
created Ohee 
Oct | 


Alderman Library, University 


of Virginia American Library As 


appointe d 


for Overseas Library 
The University of 


appomntine nts 


sociation’s newly 


Development, effective 
Michigan 
Charles M 


acting chairmen 


announces the following 
ot geography 

Paul Henke 
Near Eastern 


Politzer 


Davis, chairman 


Shorey 


department 
Peterson (economics 
Mendenhall 

Studies); associate protessors Robert I 


Joseph | 


History) 


philosophy), and George | 
French 
Firebaugh (English) 
Robert H 
education) 


Glen R 


mathemati 


Romance linguistics) 
Wyatt 
and Alvin D 
Robert I 
Allen I 

Miller 


nursing) 


and 
Dorothea | 
Gale Jensen 


and Plummer 


Loving assistant 
Rasmussen 


Roy 


Crane history) 


Shields 


professors 

education) Pierce 
and Warren I political science) Mary 
Mordan R. Steinberg 
department of general studies Morrison 
Pa 
protessor ol 
West Virginia University: 
department of music education 
Hayhurst 
Krauskopt and Edward M 
and Nathan R. FE. Carb, fr 
.. John Walton, assistant professor of educa 
depart 


balti 


and Jane 


Erwin named 
Margaret 
He 


English 


head 


Carnegie College Pittsburgh will continue 


his duties as associate 


Appointments at 
Clifford W 


assistant professers 


head 


Donald I 


srown 
political science) 
Steel Jr 


mstructor in 


and Frances ¢ 
history 
English 
tion, appointed associate professor and chairman 
ment of education, the Johns Hopkins University 
Md.) Roger E. Schwenn, librarian, | 
Wisconsin chairman 
Benjamin 
Program 


more niver 


sity of Extension Division, named 


methods , 


Social 


Extension department of library 
N. Nelson, associate 


Minnesota 


protessor Science 
has 
chairman 
N.Y 

Professors at Yale University: Erich 
Brand Blansh 


University of issumed duties as professor 


of social science and department of sociology 
New Sterling 
\uerbach 


philosophy 


Hofstra College (Hempstead 
French 
and Romance philosophy urd, 
Albrecht \ssy 


ature) 


and Goetz riology and Babylonian titer 


chairman department 
now Kuno Francke 

Harvard { 
\tkins 
Hanfmann 


Eng 
mathe 


Bernhard Blume, professor and 
Ohio State Uni 
Art 
Other appointment 
Hatheld (German 
Herschel ¢ taker 
Louis Hartz (government 
matics); and Neal 

Archibald T. MacAllister, Jr., promoted to pro 
Italian New 


prot ssorships 


of German versity, is 
Culture 
prolessors Stuart I’ 
George M. A 
and Walter | 
Lynn H 


prote ssor of 


Professor of German and niver 


sity ima 
Henry ¢ 


fine bute 


arts) 
lish) Loomis 


Gross, associate education 


fessorship of Princeton University 


promotions, Columbia 
William A. Nelson (English) 
Theodore W 


University: to 
Henry L. Roberts 


mathematical 


history) 


Anderson, |r statistics 
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Extend Your 
SCHOOL and SOCIETY 
Subscription One Month 
By Completing 

This Questionnaire 


THE IMPORTANCE Ot your 


erences, which can help us to 


pref 
you better 
AND SOCIETY 


BECAUSE Of 
scrye 
as an educational journal, Scnoot 
will extend your subscription one month if you 
this questionnaire and send it 
The Society for the Advance 
1834 New York 


print your and address 


will complet 
within 30 days, to 


ment of Education Broadway 
28, N. ¥ 
on outside of envelope so we can identify your 
account able 
tion. After we have 


envelope will be sepal ited from your question 


(Please name 


and be to extend your subserip 
credited your account, the 


monymily 


naire to pre scTVe 


AND SOCIETY 


Reader's 


1 Would to have Scnoot 


you pre cr 


in a smaller format (similar in size to the 


Digest) or to have the journal continue in its pres 


ent siz Smaller size Present size 


you retain all copies of the journal as a 


Yes No 


2. Do 


permanent reference 


whic h 


No 


the Index 


Yes 


you ever have need tor 


3. Do 


is now published semianually 


the useful if 


Yes 


Index equally 


No 


you find 


4. Would 


published annually 


book advertisements helpful 


Yes 


you find the 


5. Do 


when you wish to purchase reading matter 


No 


the advertising in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


6. all 


which of the following do you or would you find 


most helpful and interesting (number in order of 


Books l eachers 


Available 


Insurance 
Wanted 
School 


preference) 


Agencies Positions and 


Travel Services and Office Equipment 


and Supplies Fund Raising Organizations 


Sc HOO! AND SOCIFTY 


No 


refer t 


Yes 


Do you use or 


in the classroom 


educational journa]s 


No 


you receive other 


8. Do 


during the ummer months Yes 


find SCHOOL AND Society equally 


9. Would you 


helpful if 


published biweekly from 


July a 4 


“hedules of 


Sept mber 


through June of issues annually) 


similar to the summer most monthly 


educational journal thus permitting SCHOOL AND 


and 


Yes 


Society to release occasionally larger regular 


or special issues during the academic year? 


No 


e side) 





SCHOOL and SOCIETY 
Questionnaire — (Continued) 
10, If you checked “Yes” for question 9, would 
you like the volume numbers of the journal to run 
from September to June or July (academic year 


schedule)? or January to December, excluding 


July and August (calendar year schedule)? (1 


11, Would you prefer to receive SCHOOL AND 
Socuty biweekly as at present)? [] or 


monthlyz { 


12. Which features do you find most informative 
number in order of preference) Articles { 
Reports Correspondence [ Research [ 
Events {| Educational Literature Review 

Recent Publications (booklist) [| Educational 


licker Lape (news round-up) | 


13. Would more articles concerning elementary 
and secondary education prove beneficial to your 


Yes | No | 


14, to what subject(s) would you like to have 


more space de voted? 


15. If space permitted, what other feature(s) o1 


department(s) would you like us to include in the 


journal 


16, Would you prefer that Scoot AND Society 


publish more special issues? Yes [ No 


17. Which of the following special issues have you 
found to be most useful (please place a checkmark 
before the title of any issue you have not read) 
Foreign Languages Religion Professional 
Education { Federal Aid to Education 

Annual Report on College and University Enroll 
ments | Foundations of Education (in honor 


of Dr. L. L. Kandel) { The Middle East 


18. !o what subject would you like a special issue 


devoted 


19, Have you been finding current issues of 
SCHOOL, AND Society more informative? | less 


informative? [™ 


20. Make any comments below that might guide 


us in the further improvement of the journal 


Justus Buchler, Charles Frankel, and Paul O. Kristeller 
philosophy), Michael I Florinsky (economics), and 
William J. Goode, Herbert Hyman, and C. Wright Mills 
sociology); to associate professorships, Richard V, Kadi 
son (mathematics), David 8S. Landes (economics), Edward 
S. LeComte (English), Frank G. Lier (botany), and John 
H. Mundy 
William Diver (linguistics), August A. Fink, Jr. (psy 


history); and to. assistant professorships 


chology), Thomas L. Crowell, Jr., Alice G. Fredman, and 
Pierre R. Garai (English), Richard F. Kuhns, Jr. (phi 
losophy), Irving S. Shapiro (public health education) 
James P. Shenton and Andrew G. Whiteside (history) 
and Kenneth N, Waltz (government) 

Robert S. Linton, registrar, Michigan State Univer 
sity (Kast Lansing), has become professor of administration 
Pl Promotions at Ball State Teachers College 
Muncie, Ind to professorships, William Sutton (Eng 
lish), Park Wiseman (science), Robert Bell (business); 
and to associate professorships, Betty Ganzhorn (educa 
tion), Phyllis Nelson (social science), and Robert Kors 
gaard (physical education) . . . Milton I. Vanger 
appointed instructor in Latin American history, Oklahoma 
\. and M. College (Stillwater) 

COMING EVENTS 

Third Annual Conference for the Advancement of 
Science Teaching, University of Texas, Oct. 4-6 
The 25.h Anniversary, New York City Bureau of 
Child Guidance, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City 
Oct. 20. Seven symposia will deal with significant 
problems of children of all ages which are reflected in 
. The 21st Educational Conference, 
sponsored by Educational Records Bureau and American 
Council on Education, Biltmore Hotel, New York City 
Nov. 1-2. Theme Vital Issues in Education.’ 
RECENT DEATHS 

George W. Diemer, 70, retired president, Central 
Missouri State College (Warrensburg), Aug. 13 sy sk 
Frederick Carlos Ferry, 88, president emeritus, Hamil 
ton College (Clinton, N. Y.), Aug. 14 


& 


RECENT) ; , 


The following are 1956 editions, exceot where indicated otherwise 


the classroom 


ANGER, HANS, Zur Kritik der Testpsychologie, pp. 22 
1955; HYLLA, ERICH J., and FRIEDRICH O, KEGEI 
Education in Germany in Introduction for Foreigners, 
pp. 71, 1954. Hochschule fur Internationale Padago 
gische Forchung, Frankfurt am Main, Germany 

ARMSTRONG, WILLIAM H., Study Is Hard Work, 
pp 167 $2.00 DEVEREUX GEORGI Therapeutic 
Education: Its Theoretical Bases and Practice pp 135 
$5.00; DIEKHOFF, JOHN S., The Domain of the Faculty 
in Our Expanding Colleges pp 204, $3.00; EELLS 
RICHARD, Corporation Giving in a Free Soctety, pp 
210, $3.50; JUSTMAN, JOSEPH, and WALTER H 
MAIS, College Teaching: Its Practice and Its Potential 
pp 257 $3.75; KILZER, LOUIS R et al Allied 
{clivilies in the Secondary School yp. 357, $4.50 
MOUSTAKAS, CLARK E., and SITA RAM JAYAS 
WAL, The Self: Explorations in Personal Growth pp 
284, $4.50. Harper and Bros., New York 16 

The Baccalaureate Origins of the Science Doctorates 
{warded in the United States, From 1936 to 1950. Pp 
158. National Academy of Sciences-National Research 
Council, Washington, D. C. 1955. $2.00 


School and Society 








BLAIR, GLENN M., Diagnostic and Remedial Teaching 
pp. 409, $5.00; BYRAM, HAROLD M., and RALPH 
( WENRICH, Vocational Education and Practical 
fris in the Community School, pp. 512, $4.50; CREMIN 
LAWRENCI \ and MERLE I BORROWMAN 
Public Schools in Our Democracy pp. 226 GOOD, H 
G 1 History of American Education, pp. 570, $6.00 
HECHINGER, FRED M in Adventure in Education 
Connecticut Points the Way pp ‘266 $3.75; HOCKETI 
HOMER (¢ The Critical Method in Historical Re 
search and Writing pp $30. 1955. $5.00 JOHNSON 
EARL S., Theory and Practice of the Social Studies 
pp 176, $5.75; KEGLEY, CHARLES W., and ROBERI 
W. BRETALL (editors) , vol 2, Reinhold Niebuhr: His 
Religious, Social and Political Thought pp. 486, $6.50 
MEIGS, CORNELLA, What Makes a College?: A History 
of Bryn Mawr, pp. 277, $5.00. Macmillan Co., New 
York 11 








FACULTY PLACEMENT SERVICE 


oe sen, 
Secondary iG %, College 


Elementary University 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 


1025 Witherspoon Bidg., 

Walnut and Juniper Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
Pennypacker 5-1223 








CREF 


GREATER PURCHASING POWER ..... 
during retirement years 


That’s the purpose of the new TIAA-CREF 
combined annuity plan. 


The unique CREF variable annuity is based 
upon common stocks; it will pay more annuity 
dollars when common stock prices and earnings 
are high—usually, when the cost of living is 
high. The accompanying TIAA annuity pays a 
level number of dollars regardless of economic 
trends—giving greater purchasing power when 
the cost of living is low. This Solenead system 
tends to hedge against both inflation and de- 
flation. 


Any employee of a college or university is 
eligible. Write for details; we employ no 
agents. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 
—~o-— 

COLLEGE RETIREMENT 
EQUITIES FUND 


522 Fifth Avenue New York 346, N. Y. 











PRESERVE YOUR 
JOURNALS 


with this 


Two-Volume File 


One File will keep two volumes (2f¢ 
issues Of SCHOOL AND SOCIETY) clean 
orderly, and readily accessible for refer 
ence. Its rich red and black Kivar cover 
looks and feels like leather, is washable 
and the 16-carat gold leaf embossed 
companion for your finest bindings 


packed, for $2.50 each. Most readers will 

find it more convenient and economical 

to order 3 for $7.00 or 6 for $13.00 Add 

$1.00 postage for orders outside t S 
} Lol 

Satisfaction is guaranteed 
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PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS OF TEACHERS 


by the late ALBERT J. HUGGETT, Michigan State Uni- 
versity, and T. M. STINNETT, Executive Secretary, Na- 
tional Education Association 

Presents material teachers need to function effectively as members 
of their profession . . . emphasizes teachers’ responsibilities for 
improving their working conditions and for determining profes- 
sional standards. Published September 1956 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND PRACTICAL 
ARTS IN THE COMMUNITY SCHOOL 


by HAROLD BYRAM, Michigan State University, and 
RALPH E. WENRICH, University of Michigan 


Offers complete coverage of all vocational fields——agriculture, 


business, homemaking and industrial education . . . features help- 
ful, pertinent facts and figures to promote effective community 


school programs. 1956, 512 pages, $5.50 


THEORY AND PRACTICE OF THE SOCIAL STUDIES 
by EARL S. JOHNSON, University of Chicago 
An important methods book . . . presents the author's theories 
on the nature of social studies, plus their relations to teaching 
and to the understanding of social knowledge in a democratic 


society. 1956, 476 pages, $5.75 


DIAGNOSTIC AND REMEDIAL TEACHING: 
A Guide to Practice in Elementary and Secondary Schools 
by GLENN MYERS BLAIR, University of Illinois 


Vow designed for both the secondary and the elementary school 
teacher ... presents a step-by-step consideration of what schools 
can do to aid pupils with special disabilities in fundamental 


school subjects. 1956, 409 pages, $5.00 


GUIDING GROWTH IN READING: In the Modern 
Elementary School 
by MARGARET G. McKIM, University of Cincinnati 
Provides over 400 concrete illustrations and suggestions . . . 


features practical help for developing an effective reading pro- 


gram in a classroom situation . . . offers extensive descriptions 


of classrooms in action. 1955, 528 pages, $5.25 
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